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THE WORK OF ALBRO AND LINDEBERG. 
A. H. FORBES. : 
HE members of this firm are both young men trained 
in the office of McKim, Mead & White, from which 
they graduated into independent practice some six or seven 
years ago. The firm is very happily constituted in that one 
of its members, Mr. Lindeberg, takes charge of the design 
and draughting room, which Mr. Albro voluntarily relin- 
quished at the formation of the firm in order to devote his 
entire time and attention to the constructive and business end 
of the work. It is very rare to find the team work essential 
to the success of this, the ideal combination, but judging from 
results alone the combination could hardly be bettered. 
Their houses are essentially the creation of young blood ; 
as men grow older they become more cautious about attempt- 
ing new forms, more staid, and are more inclined to regard 
precedent than to originate; and while perhaps their work 
may be more perfect than that of the younger men, its appeal 
is inevitably rather to the intellect than to instinct; but work 
like that of Albro and Lindeberg ‘rempli de sentiment,’ 
neither following nor disregarding precedent can only be the 
work of young men. An article in a recent issue of ARCHI- 
TECTURE devoted to the work of Mr. Charles A. Platt 
placed him at the head of those members of the American 
profession who were doing country work; this is perhaps be- 
yond dispute; but on the other hand for originality, daring 
and that cleverness which is not trickery, to Albro and Linde- 
berg must be given the first position. They have not thought 
it necessary to confine themselves to buildings of a single color 
scheme, or of a single collection of materials, or even, though 
I say it with hesitation, to buildings of a single precedent as 
has Mr. Platt; they work as freely in stone and half timber 
as they do in brick and wood. 
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Though a comparison between the Stillman house on the 
one hand and the Dows house on the other would indicate 
a vast difference in their methods of attacking the problem, 
when the whole mass of their work is collectively examined, 
we find that these two examples are connected by a series 
of country houses which vary from each other in minute 
details, and which are all pervaded by the same single and 
informing spirit. The question as to whether we have a 
really modern style of architecture is perhaps nowhere better 
answered in the affirmative than by the work of this young 
firm; we cannot imagine an architect of the Colonial period, 
or perhaps one of the brothers Adam who might have 
designed the Dows house ever attempting the Stillman 
house, but from the Dows house to the Rossiter house is only 
a brief step, while the Marckwald house has much in 
common with the Rossiter house on the one side and the 
Stillman house on the other thus completing the chain. In 
fact I think that the work of Albro and Lindeberg even in 
its extremest forms is easy to recognize as their work and 
through it all there runs a certain strain of design which 
is characteristic, inimitable and modern. ‘They say that 
“poverty makes strange bed fellows,’ but in architecture it 
sometimes makes stranger ones. But the simple juxtaposi- 
tion of unlike objects does not constitute either a new style 
or a step toward its formation; it is the reconciliation of these 
forms with each other and their association in such a manner 
as to appear not only natural but inevitable which consti- 
tutes genuine progress. We are building the world over a 
new architectural style; the Austrian and German architects 
have thought it necessary to invent new forms to express 
it, although analysis of their designs shows them to be not 
genuinely new, but old forms twisted out of the customary 
and, if you like, conventional proportions, which generations 
of thought have determined to be the best. In this country 
most of us have not thought it necessary to consciously invent, 
if there is such a thing as conscious invention in art, but we 
have from the world’s treasury of beautiful things assembled 
together such as pleased us most, and because of the new order 
of their assemblage have given them new forms or slightly 
varied their forms to fit their new positions. 


This is the most marked characteristic of Albro and 
Lindeberg’s work, a free collection of the required material 
from whatever source it may have been derived, and the 
assemblage of the further parts into a beautiful and unified 
and above all a coherent whole. As an example of this take 
the first house designed for Mr. Carleton Macy (not illus- 
trated in this number of ARCHITECTURE) in which Greek 
Doric columns were set into a symmetrical facade and 
crowned with a thatch-like shingle roof; while the balance 
of the detail was light and slim, rather of Colonial character. 
An integral part of the design was a pair of big Italian vases 
which flanked the entrance door. <A careful study might 
reveal the extraneous elements, but sufficient have been 
mentioned to indicate the rather extraordinary mélange of 
materials; and to make their combination seem impossible. 
But the house itself is known and admired by all of us, 
and has not the least particle of restless feeling about it. 
All its parts belong to the whole design. 


Certain of the things that they have done have been 
perhaps out of the true and logical march of progress, as 
for example many of us do not sympathize with the imitation 
of thatch in some of their earlier shingled roofs, although 
we do both admire and respect the lovely soft outlines this 
produces; I think Mr. Lindeberg himself feels that the 
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game was hardly worth the candle, and that quite as good 
results can be produced without recourse to an expedient 
which is after all only an expedient. The latest work of 
the firm indicates that they are gradually finding their 
métier and that this lies somewhere between the romantic 
Stillman house and the Classic Dows; perhaps Mr. Kerr’s 
house at White Plains is its truest exponent. The note 
struck in this building is one of informal classicism of 
picturesque quality, not customarily usual in such symmetri- 
cal architecture, due to the firm, delicate and sure handling 
of the pavilions, and the exceedingly graceful and modern 
manner of outlining the windows of the first story. It is 
perhaps right in the middle of their range of types, and is, I 
think, also fairly in the middle of the modern architectural 
movement, and without wishing that Mr. Lindeberg con- 
tinues to design so exactly in this style that his work becomes 
a result.of manner rather than inspiration, I think that 
this is the sort of house he has been seeking all the time. 


The first work which this firm did was the Still- 
man house with its accessories, and it seems especially 
curious as the work of men fresh from McKim, Mead & 
White’s office. I imagine that it was the result of the 
reaction of a brilliant and original mind, long trammeled 
within the limits of the careful formalism of that great 
firm. Perhaps nothing that Albro and Lindeberg have 
ever done is more exquisitely lovely than the superinten- 
dent’s cottage on the Stillman estate, or more filled with real 
personality and power than is evidenced in the garden front 
of the Stillman house. The problem was of course very 
unusual and afforded a most unusual opportunity, since there 
was required a house with a great two-story hall in the 
center, a few bed rooms for the owners and a number of 
small servants’ rooms. To compress requirements like these 
into the ordinary type of country house would have killed 
its interest and its dignity, especially when one considers 
its position on the bare, steep, Pocantico Hills. The exact 
suitability of the style selected to the location is a big 
factor in its success, not less a factor than the daring with 
which the windows in the central hall were all kept close 
to the floor, the tremendous stone wall surface and 
the unbroken roof which were permitted to carry their own 
burden, whether for beauty or for ugliness as the house might 
result. It is the sort of thing that Mr. Lindeberg with a 
hundred country houses behind him would not try to do,— 
and probably could not do; but it is also the sort of thing 
which he will never regret having done as his first job on 
his own account. It was a great piece of work and sufficient 
by itself to raise him to the front rank of American archi- 
tects, but was not one of the fortuitous accidents which even 
mediocre architects somtimes achieve. These first houses 
on the Stillman estate naturally attracted a considerable 
clientele who desired the same sort of thing, and because 
Mr. Lindeberg’s design was governed by business consider- 
ations as well as his desire and power to create, all his earlier 
houses had much the same character. Later realizing again 
the value of his Classic training in McKim, Mead & White’s 
office Mr. Lindeberg reverted to those forms and produced 
the Dows house, a very stunning piece of architecture, based 
on Classic forms, and though entirely modern in its treat- 
ment, without those concessions to modernity which so easily 
ruin work of this character. Certain other of his houses, 
notably the so-called Villa Bleu at Hewlett, and Mr. 
Carleton Macy’s second house at Hewlett are reminiscent in 
a measure of Italian work, but always of the Italian work 


which was really adaptable to American surroundings and 
conditions, and not the false Italian with large wavy tile 
roofs and many columns, tremendous brackets, and other 
incongruities which populate the Jersey sea coast. 


There is no distinct line of demarcation between differ- 
ent stylistic influences in their work; were Albro and Linde- 
berg’s houses placed in one long row there would be no 
clashing of individualities observable. They are formed by 
the same spirit and designed by the same hand. Daring as 
the work is, it has nevertheless a certain Scotch canniness 
which never presumes too far and ever permits one to 
exclaim at its cleverness rather than at its beauty. When 
we think of a Franz Hals picture, or for that matter of 
one of Sargent’s portraits, we think first of the picture itself 
and the impression of individuality which it gives, and 
afterwards (if we have time) the technique attracts us; so 
in Albro and Lindeberg’s work it is the results and not the 
methods which count; the methods are observed chiefly by 
those endeavoring to find out how it is done and do likewise. 
Of course it is impossible even with very careful study of 
forms and methods to reproduce the spirit of a thing; the best 
of our American architects have been unable entirely to 
get into the spirit of Colonial work, though we have many 
lovely modern houses which are in a sense Colonial; this 
has not been because close attention either to the mass or 
detail of Colonial work was not paid, but because the view 
point of a Colonial architect was so different from that of 
his imitator. The real value of study of good work either 
ancient or modern does not consist in increasing ability to 
imitate, but rather in an increased appreciation of what 
constitutes good work, and it is very well worth while to 
study the work of Albro and Lindeberg without any idea 
of reproducing it exactly, since unless we had the same 
drawings we could not imitate it, but because it is part of 
the training which enables us to design in the modern move- 
ment and learn what things to reject as not belonging to that 
movement. I imagine that there are very few items which 
go to make up the sum of one of these houses which is exactly 
applicable to any other building; nothing which is just right 
on one house is just right on any other. A member of the firm 
of McKim, Mead & White said to me not long ago that a 
brother architect had asked him for the drawings of the order 
of the new Post Office, an order which he considered the most 
beautiful in New York and wanted to use. The McKim, 
Mead & White man sent the drawings to him at once, be- 
cause, as he very wisely said, “if he uses that order exactly in 
any other place it won’t be right, and the next order we design 
will be designed to fit its position, just as the Post Office 
order was made to fit the Post Office.”’ Yet the scale draw- 
ing of the Post Office order may be of some value in indi- 
cating how certain effects in the round are shown in the 
flat; this would be study worth while, whereas any study 
which aimed to reproduce exactly would be time wasted. 
Again I think that any one who follows Albro and Linde- 
berg’s work should remember that these are the designs of 
a man still very young, who if time be given, will greatly 
improve upon himself, and exact imitation will always leave 
the imitator a little behind in the race. No one knows what 
the eventual trend of Albro and Lindeberg’s work may be. 
I hardly think it will be in the direction of their earlier 
work, nor of that of Charles A. Platt. Mr. Lindeberg is only 
thirty-two years old and is therefore in all probability only 
at the beginning of his activities; who knows how far he 


may carry us in the ensuing years! 
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